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THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRUTH. 

MY FIRST STAGE. 

Get but the trath once uttered and 'tis like 
A star new-bom, that drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake. 

Lowell. 

I WAS bom in one of the most beautiful 
places in Switzerland, St. Beatenberg; 
and although, in a sense, the actual 
birthplace signifies little, it has always 
pleased me to think how fair the scene 
was on that afternoon of Whit-Sunday 
when my earthly existence began. 
Many sad and desolate scenes has it 

B 
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been my lot to look upon since that day, 
but always in the background I love to 
think of that little arbour high on the 
mountain-side, of the dark-branched fir- 
trees tipped with the living green of 
their early summer growth, of the deep 
blue Thunersee far below, of the sweet 
little town of Spiez on the further shore, 
with its brown-roofed castle towers, and 
the Fiesen rising like a faithful guardian 
behind, while away in the distance the 
sun shone in dazzling radiance on the 
snowy peaks of the BlUmlisalp. 

It is strange that, although in 
plainest language people have been told 
for hundreds of years that the 'father 
of lies ' is ever ready to multiply his evil 
progeny, they seem so slow to realise 
the danger that is always lying in wait 
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for them, and fall with such terrible ease 
into the snare, giving birth to slanders 
which work most deadly mischief. But 
it is perhaps more strange that human 
beings so little realise their inestinia'ble 
privilege, their capacity for being truth- 
bearers. And yet the power of a truth 
is Sternal, and while the slander works 
its temporary iU, and in the end wiU 
finally be destroyed with all that is 
entirely evil, the truth — even the 
smallest of true words — ^will live for 
ever ^nd form a distinct note in the 
great chorus of thanksgiving which goes 
up from all loyal existences, ^We bless 
Thee for our creation!' 

I was brought into the world by 
Gladys Farrant. Her name was well 
chQ^ejXp for never has it been my lot to 

B 2 



I AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRUTH 

see a happier face. Though she was na 
longer in her first youth, and bore on 
her forehead and about her mouth certain 
lines which told of thought and suffering 
and heavy responsibility, there lurked in 
her blue-grey eyes a sunshine which 
nothing could extinguish. Her voice 
was one of those mellow, musical voices 
which seem to cheer the heart of the 
hearer, 

' Surely,' she said, * it is by the fear- 
less right-doing of each man and woman 
that all good comes. It seems to me 
that Professor Seferi&n was perfectly 
right to go back to his own country.' 

And therewith I sprang into being — 
a truth, with an unknown future before 
me, an errand to do in this beautiful 
world. And looking at the glorious 
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Swiss landscape steeped in the peace and 
sunshine of that Whit-Sunday, I thanked 
the All-Father and eagerly longed to 
serve Him. 

Sitting beside Mrs. Farrant was a 
young American girl whose pale eager 
face and dusky grey eyes contrasted 
curiously with the motherly serenity of 
her companion. Faith Eevere was 
evidently at the beginning of her history, 
she could not have been more than two=- 
and-twenty, and though the spiritual 
light in her eyes showed that her life 
was unselfish and loving, it was easy to 
see that she was still grappling with 
some of the hard problems which sooner 
or later all must face. 

* People differed so much about it, 
she said. 'Some thought he would be 
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able to do little good out in Armenia, 
but the American workers at Vosd&n 
College begged him to go back, and he 
left his uncle's business in New York, 
where of course he would have enjoyed 
wealth and luxury, and went back to 
teach his own countrymen.* 

'Had you been betrothed long?' 
asked Mrs. Farrant. 

'For a year,' replied Faith, 'but 
we had been friends for a long while, 
several times he stayed with us at 
Boston, for he liked to study with my 
father, and by degrees the]re came over 
him the feeling that he must go back to 
his own people to join, as Coleridge says, 

the bloodless fight 
Of science, freedom, and the truth m Christ. 

Yoii will think me a dreadfully selfish 
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girl, but I fought this wish of his with 
all my might, till at last he convinced 
me that it was a call he could not 
refuse, and begged me not to make it 
harder for him. And then he told me 
that he loved me. Well, I loved him — 
loved him better than home, or country, 
or anything in the world, and it was 
arranged that as soon as he was fully 
qualified for his work we should be mar- 
ried and go to live and work at Vosd&n.' 

^But your trouble came to prevent 
it?' said Mrs. Farrant in her sympa- 
thiBtic voice. 

' Yes. My mother died after a very 
short illness, and my father never re- 
covered from the shock — he never will 
recover, at any time he may have a 
second paralytic stroke, and I could not 
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leave him. There was nothing for it 
but for Kaspar to go out to Armenia 
alone, and for me to cultivate the talent 
of " staying put," as we Americans say.' 
'It must be a very trying time for 
you,' said Mrs. Farrant, glancing at her 
companion's sensitive mouth and pale, 
patient face. It was quite clear that 
Faith was no placid, phlegmatic girl 
who would pass through the ordeal un- 
scathed ; the highly strung, nervous tem- 
perament of the West was evidently 
hers, but there was, nevertheless, an air 
of sturdy independence in her broad, in- 
tellectual forehead, and a resoluteness 
about her well-moulded lower jaw which 
showed that she was not without the 
tenacity and strong purpose which often 
work wonders* 
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A little gleam of humour came into 
her dark eyes at her companion's last 
remark. 

* Yes,' she said, 4t is a trying time, 
because I cannot live up to my name ; 
don't you think it is rather hard, Mrs. 
Farrant, that when one's parents chose 
to give one such a name as " Faith " it 
should be in one's nature always to be in 
a hurry to see through to the end of the 
snarl?' 

' Surely that is only human nature — 
you would be a sort of vegetable if you 
had no longing to see how a tangled 
skein is to be wound for use.' 

'Well, but many people seem to 
think that faith is that vegetable sort of 
virtue of staying still and doing nothing, 
and expecting that things will right 
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themselves/ said the American girl, 
laughing. * I don't want to say anything 
harsh, but really there does seem a good 
deal of " cant " as to faith. That is why 
it is so refreshing to hear you say, as 
you did just now, that it is through the 
fearless right-doing of each of us that 
God works His will in the world.' 

* A truth which was put to the He- 
brews by an unknown writer centuries 
ago,' said Gladys Farrant. 

There was a brief silence as through 
the minds of each of them there floated 
well-known words about the heroes of 
old who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens.' 
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Great tears rose to Faith's eyes. 

* I do believe he was right to go, and 
that somehow good will come of it/ she 
said. ' With all jny heart and soul I 
believe that. But oh, Mrs. Farrant, I am 
a coward and cannot help thinking of 
the awful risks he must face. You don't 
know what it is to live under Turkish 
rule, to be at the mercy of those who 
hate one's creed, to be forbidden to have 
arms or any means of defence, and to be 
surrounded by people who think the 
murder of a Christian an act to be re- 
warded in this world and the next. If 
only I were out there with him I could 
bear it better ; the hard part is the 
sickening anxiety, and the living here in 
safety and comfort and being able to do 
nothing.' 
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'Don't talk of doing nothing/ said 
Gladys Farrant, gently. ' It seems to me 
that the worst of the suffering falls upon 
you. Surely you, too, are doing all you 
can for the Professor's fellow-country- 
men.' 

And then as they walked back to the 
Kurhaus along the mountain path I saw 
that the burden of care was lifted from 
the American girl, her brow was as 
serene as her companion's, and ever as 
she gripped more closely to her heart 
the words * fearless right-doing,' her 
character seemed to develop, and into 
my being there flowed a strange vital 
force, and thus I was strengthened for 
further service. 
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MY SECOND STAGE. 

They little think, the high and great, 
' Who lead the war, or sway the State, 
How much of safety and success, 
To soft words breathed in gentleness, 
' By simple lips are due. 

C. F. Alexandeb. 

The cows were being driven from their 
pasture for the afternoon milking time, 
and their bells tinkled musically as they 
passed by ; the children who guided them 
looked up in a friendly fashion at Gladys 
and Faith. * Grtiss ! ' they said, in soft 
voices almost as musical as the cow-bells. 
And Faith smiled and gave them her 
gentle greeting in reply. A stab of pain 
shot through her, nevertheless, as she 
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thought of the contrast between this free 
land and that other fair country where 
her lover worked, the country where 
neither cattle nor little children -could 
safely and peacefully make their way 
home, the country where men and 
women were oppressed and persecuted, 
and where all things pointed to yet more 
terrible troubles in the future. She 
hugged me to her, however, and went on 
unfalteringly, only stopping once to pick 
some forget-me-not from the flowery 
meadow through which she walked. 
* In memory of our talk,' she said, giving 
half the posy she had gathered to Gladys 
and putting the rest in the waistband of 
her white silk blouse. 'And I must 
have some of these golden cinquefoils 
for my father, he is so fond of them, 
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Will you not come and have afternoon 
tea with us on the piazza ? — the balcony, 
I think, you say in England.' Mrs. 
Farrant gladly accepted the invitation, 
she had not as yet been introduced to 
Faith's father, who had been unable for 
the last few days to leave his room, and 
it was the fact of his daughter's loneli- 
ness that had first drawn her into 
conversation with Faith when they met 
in the salle a manger. 

Dr. Eevere was lying on the invalid 
couch in the balcony where his daughter 
had left him. He was not only para- 
lysed in the lower limbs, but worn out 
and heart-broken; he received Mrs. 
Farrant with listless indifference, and it 
was only in response to Faith's bright 
talk that his eyes lighted up. But then 
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the veriest hermit must have responded 
to anything so full of life and charm. 
She chattered as only an American girl 
can chatter, making the most of slender 
materials, flitting to and fro with her 
etna and her travelling tea-kettle, brew- 
ing tea, daintily preparing the invalid's 
food, and somehow brmging with her a 
breath of mountain air by her descrip- 
tion of their walk. 

'Before we leave, father, I must 
contrive to get you out into the fields,' 
she said eagerly. ' You never saw any- 
thing like them ! They make one think 
of Tennyson's words — 

ypu scarce cotild see the grass for flowers.* 

And then, just for a moment, Gladys 
Farrant saw a look of grief flit across 
the expressive face, and knew that Faith 
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Eevere was thinking of that other 
country which God had created a parar 
dise of beauty, and man by cruelty had 
made a hell of pain. 

She left the father and daughter 
before long and went away to her own 
room thoughtfully, while Faith, after 
reading for some time to the invalid, 
took out her writing-desk and began a 
letter to her lover. And in the letter 
she told of her talk that afternoon, and 
with all the added power of her loving 
trust I went forth once more to reach 
that other heart in a far country. 

I was glad to know that my next 
visit was to be to Kaspar, for I had b, 
great curiosity to see Faith's lover. A 
daintily pressed sprig of forget-me-not 
found its way also into the envelope, and 

c 
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it was this which was first snatched up 
and kissed when the letter was at length 
opened. Then in a few minutes I was 
face to face and heart to heart with the 
young Armenian professor. 

He was a man of al)out eight-and- 
twenty, tall and powerful-looking, with 
one of those perfectly symmetrical Eastern 
faces which delight the eye of a sculptor. 
Out of deference to Faith's liking he was 
clean-shaven, but his pale complexion 
and raven hair would have given a 
somewhat sombre impression had not the 
face been lighted up by singularly young 
and eager-looking brown eyes which 
could be both pathetic and humorous, 
and looked their very best at this 
moment as they read the words of the 
woman he loved. Fortunately, Faith 
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could write much as she spoke, and her 
weekly letters were an intense delight to 
him; into his heart, oppressed with a 
thousand cares and anxieties, I was able 
to find my way with all the comfort and 
strength which Faith had given me, and 
the Professor went forth to lecture to his 
students with a more buoyant step and a 
greater sense of hope and good cheer 
than had been his for some time. His 
duties were entirely educational, and 
he was doing very useful work under 
his friend and fellow-countryman, M. 
Kemalian, a particularly able and hard- 
working pastor who had been educated 
in Switzerland. 

As he quitted the lecture-room on 
the day of my arrival he was greeted 
by a young American — Oliver Neave — 

c 2 
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his cHef friend among those belonging 
to the American mission. 

' Hullo ! Kaspar. Had good news, 
by the look of you ! ' he exclaimed, 
smiling as he glanced at the handsome^ 
Expressive face of the Armenian. *What 
do you say to a ride to Akarak ? ' 

'I should like nothing better,' said 
the Professor. ' Are you going ? ' 

'Yes, with M. Kemalian and Mr. 
Eussell* 'It seems that they want to 
see some poor fellow who was in the 
College a while ago, and is now dying 
in this out-of-the-way village. I mean 
to take my camera.' 

'I will come with you if I can 
borrow a horse,' said Kaspar. And 
before long the two Armenians and 
their Western friends were making their 
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way through the fertile country, their 
horses slowly toiling up the rough track, 
and the hot rays of the sun beating 
down upon them in a way which tried 
Oliver Neave not a little, for it was 
his first year, and he was not yet 
acclimatised. 

Now, as they rode, it chanced that 
by the wayside they passed a happy 
little gathering of peasants. 

*What is going on here?' said 
Neave. *I must have a snap-shot at 
them. Did you ever see anything more 
picturesque ? ' 

*It is a wedding party,' explained 
M. Kemalian. * That patriarchal-looking 
fellow with the long beard is the father 
of the bride. What a beautiful face 
she has ! ' 
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* The bridegroom is a lucky fellow/ 
said Oliver Neave, quietly photographing 
the unconscious group. *How merry 
they seem ! ' 

As the three rode by they saluted 
the wedding party, and gave them their 
congratulations, and long after they 
were out of sight the cheerful voices 
reached them through the still air of 
the summer day. 

While the two elder men visited the 
sick Armenian in his lonely mountain 
home, the other two sought out a shady 
nook, and, stretching themselves on the 
turf, began to talk over the news that 
had lately been received. Kaspar had, 
through his education in America, im- 
bibed so many Western ideas, that with- 
out the companionship of Oliver Neave 
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and the consciousness that he and Faith 
Eevere belonged each to the other, the 
circumscribed life in his native land 
would have been scarcely endurable* 
His vigorous, independent nature bit- 
terly resented the tyranny and the in-^ 
justice which darkened the lives of his 
fellow-countrymen. It was no easy 
thing for a man of eight-and-twenty 
patiently to bear the night of misrule ; 
but, hard though it was, it was a thing 
that had to be done. He, as a Christian 
subject of the Sultan, might possess 
neither pistol nor gun, and was liable, 
on the slightest suspicion or on the 
flimsiest pretext, to be cast into a 
Turkish gaol. In common with all 
Armenians, his existence was only tole- 
rated in his own country, and there wad 
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but too much reason to fear that before 
long even that grudging tolerance would 
cease, and an undisguised attempt to 
exterminate his whole race be made. 
Already there were storm signals in 
the air; but Kaspar thought of me 
again, and faced the black future man- 
fuUy. 

^ A penny for your thoughts, as we 
lised to say,' said Neave, glancing 
curiously at him, and wondering much 
what brought that intent, rapt look into 
his friend's face. 

Kaspar smiled. * It was nothing,' he 
replied, flushing a little. 'I was only 
wondering how it would be when the 
time comes, If one would really be 
staunch when it is a choice of death by 
torture or apostasy. Supposing at this 
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moment a Turk were at your throat 
with the threat, " Accept Mahommed, or 
be flayed alive!"' 

Neave shuddered. *It's an awful 
thought,' he said. *We who shrink 
from an hour in a dentist's chair, what 
do we know of pain?' 

*ril tell you what I fear,' said 
Kaspar. -'It seems to me that the very 
incongruity of the thing at the end of 
the nineteenth century would prove too 
much for one; the Zeitgeist would be 
at one's elbow with its everlasting " Cui 
bono?" It would suggest that Christ 
would certainly not be hard on a fellow 
for telling a lie under such circumstances; 
that, in fact. He would account it no 
base desertion if we denied Him and 
became followers of Mahommed, who. 
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after all, was doubtless in some respects 
an excellent man, and a believer in the 
One God. Yet what business have we 
to fear? We will waste no time over 
that. There is One stronger than self, 
or the Zeitgeist^ or all the powers of 
evil.' 

'It is but natural to fear such an 
awful choice,' said Oliver Neave. 

'Oh, natural — yes,' said the Profes- 
sor, smiling, 'but not perhaps wise oi* 
right. The gospel begins with a " Fear 
not." Let me see' — a humorous smile 
lighted up his face — 'we are still 
allowed to use the word "gospel" in 
conversation, I believe; it is only in 
sermons or articles that it is illegal.' 

'People in England and America 
have little notion what daily life in 
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Axmenia is like,' said Oliver Neave, 
who had but recently begun his work 
at Vosd^n. 

* Is it not time that they learnt the 
truth ? ' said Kaspar, earnestly. * Spe- 
cially the English, who are responsible for 
our still being under the Sultan's rule. 
That little story, for instance, about the 
new atlases that we were obliged to send 
back again because our students could 
not be allowed to see a map of Asia 
Minor in which the country of Axmenia 
was marked — ^I made an Englishman stare 
the other night at the Consul's reception 
with that.' 

^All that is annoying enough,' said 
the American, 'but there is surely no 
question now of flaying alive.' 

* Look here, Neave,' said the young 
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Professor, quietly, * if you study the his- 
tory of Eastern Christians you will see 
that periodical massacres, and the most 
ghastly series of murders, are part of 
the systejn of Turkish rule. Like the 
Egyptians of old, the Turks see a strong 
energetic race growing in their midst, 
and they adopt Pharaoh's plan and try 
to exterminate the people. Depend upon 
it, the formation of the Hamidieh cavalry 
in 1891 — the formal enlistment of the 
Kurds under the Sultan — is, as they 
themselves openly avow, a means of 
exterminating us. It was the Sultan's 
own plan — and, you may depend upon it, 
we stand on the brink of the same horrors 
that were perpetrated before.' 

*Here come M. Kemalian and Mr. 
Kussell,' said Oliver Neave, ' and if we 
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are to be in Vosd§,ii before nightfall we 
must turn back as fast as may be/ 

The little party mounted without delay 
and rode homeward; they were rather 
silent, the two missionaries, because they 
had just parted from a man on his death- 
bed, and Kaspar and his friend because 
their thoughts still dwelt on the grave 
matter they had been discussing. 

Suddenly the sharp report of a pistol 
rang through the air, then came a con- 
fused and discordant babel of voices, the 
shrieks of women, and another shot, and 
yet another. 

* There is mischief afoot,^ cried Kas- 
par, urging on his horse; 'make haste, 
Neave, we may be in time yet.' 

As. the party of horsemen turned a 
comer in the road they suddenly came 
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upon a sight which made their blood 
boil. The group of peasants whose 
wedding festivities they had witnessed so 
short a time before were now scattered 
in wild confusion and despair. A small 
band of armed Kurds had fallen upon 
them with the intention of carrying off 
Loossik, the pretty bride. But this was 
more than the young bridegroom or 
the girl's father could patiently tolerate ; 
unarmed though they were, they had 
nevertheless made a brave resistance, 
and now lay dead by the wayside in a 
pool of blood. Kaspar rode first, and 
his heart burned within him as he saw 
a couple of Kurds forcibly dragging 
the bride from the prostrate form of her 
husband; her shrieks seemed to make 
every nerve in his body vibrate with 
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strong desire to rescue her, and with a 
dexterity and power which astonished his 
companions he charged so vehemently 
against one of the men that the wretch, 
taken by surprise, was hurled to the 
ground and trampled under the horses' 
hoofs ; the other, loosing his victim for a 
moment in amaze at this sudden appear- 
ance of ' hat-wearers,' received a blinding 
cut across the face from Kaspar's riding- 
whip, and then, in a trice, the Professor 
had swung the trembling girl before him 
into the saddle and galloped off amid a 
shower of bullets. The Kurds were, 
however, as usual, awed by the ^hat- 
wearers ' ; they retired without any more 
attempts at molestation, and Kaspar, 
slackening his pace a little, was presently 
rejoined by his companions. It was 
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decided to take the poor young bride to 
the town, where she had relatives, and 
to lay the case at once before the 
Vali/ 

' You are wounded,' said Oliver 
Neave, noticing for the first time that 
blood was slowly dripping from the 
Professor's arm. 

* It scarcely hurts yet,' said Kaspar ; 
* if you will bind this handkerchief round 
it I will have it seen to when we get 
home.' 

*AhI my friend,' said M. Kemalian 
with a heavy sigh, 'I fear this day's 
work may cost you more than a wound 
in the arm. To resist a Kurd is now 
accounted an act of rebellion against the 
Sultan.' 

* I am the Sultan's loyal subject,' said 
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Kaspar ; ' but surely a man's first duty is 
to help the helpless/ 

And as I felt the glow of his strong, 
manly heart my strength increased ten- 
fold, for a truth once acted on springs, 
as it were, in a; bound from infancy to 
maturity. By Kaspar's fearless rescue 
of his fellow-countrywoman I was re- 
newed for harder service. 
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UY THIRD STAGE. 

'Tis Truth divine exhibited on earth 
Gives Charity her being and her birth, 

COWPEIU 

M. Kemalian's words proved all too 
true. Kaspar had rescued the young 
bride from deadly peril, but he had 
inevitably brought upon himself the 
hatred and suspicion of the Turkish 
officials. Months passed by and nothing 
happened. A petition for the punish- 
ment of the murderers was presented to 
the Vali, but he would not receive it. 
Then the matter seemed to pass into 
oblivion ; there were so many other 
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horrors quite as awful, and always the 
dark cloud which threatened the country 
seemed to draw nearer and nearer. 
Moreover, it became clear to those who 
observed things closely that the authori- 
ties were pushing the oppression hard in 
some quarters with the definite intention 
of goading the Armenians into resistance: 
Kaspar Seferifi,n watched the course 
of events with profound anxiety, think- 
ing not of himself but of his fellow- 
countrymen. He greatly feared that a 
few hot-headed young fellows would fall 
into the snare and plot sedition. As to 
the risk he himself ran on account of the 
adventure with the Kurds he troubled 
himself but little. He had only men- 
tioned the affair to Faith in a guarded 
fashion, being much more anxious to 

J)2 
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bridge over their separation by words of 
hope than to sadden it by matters which 
might add to her load of care. 

*Your words are continually in my 
mind,' he wrote, ' and more and more 
each day one sees that nothing can 
be done for Armenia till the demon 
of selfishness and cowardice be driven 
from the heart of each individual, and 
thus from the nations which the units 
go to form. What puny, weak calcula- 
tors of chances human beings are by 
nature I and yet all the power of God is 
with the nation which will only decide 
to "be just and fear not." What is 
Christendom about that it permits the 
things which go on out here in a country 
which it is pledged to safeguard ? Has 
it no longer any faith that God will aid 
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all who strive for the right? Tell me 
of your life in London, and specially 
whether the new treatment is doing Dr. 
Eevere any good. M. Kemalian's sister is 
now there collecting money for a hospital 
in the province where she lives. I will 
add her address in a postscript, and if 
you have time to help her you would 
be doing good work and showing her a 
kindness too, for her English is far from 
fluent, and this will make the collecting 
subscriptions difficult. She is the widow 
of a Swiss pastor, and her name is 
Madame lichtenberger. She has lived 
out here for the greater part of her life 
and knows much.' 

Faith Eevere had been in London 
since September, chiefly in order that 
her father might be under a well-known 
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physician from whose treatment she 
hoped great things. The prospect o£ 
being able to help M. Kemalian's sister 
pleased her greatly, and each day the 
two used to set out on their round of 
calls, meeting with curiously different 
receptions, but slowly and painfully 
raising the much-needed money. Often 
from a particularly rich house, where 
the most lavish expenditure was to be 
traced in the gorgeous liveries of the 
servants and in the luxurious carpets 
and furniture, they would be sent empty 
away. 

^In fact,' wrote Faith to her lover„ 
' whenever I see one of those resplendent 
flunkeys I i^ay to myself as he ushers us 
in, " Put not your trust in princes, nor, 
ift any child of man." Whereas if a 
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neat, white-capped maid, in an unosten- 
tatious black dress admits us, my spirits 
rise, and I expect and generally get 
a guinea. You would be astonished, 
though, to find what ignorance prevails ; 
half the people we appeal to know 
nothing whatever about Armenia, and 
seem amazed to find that the Armenians 
had a national Church centuries before 
this dear little island was visited by St. 
Augustine. We have now collected quite 
enough, M. Kemalian's sister thinks, to 
make it safe to begin building the hos- 
pital.' ; 
Faith despatched this letter in good 
spirits, but it was fated never to reach 
her lover. Ever since the rescue of the 
Armenian bride from the Kurds, the 
Turkish officials had been waiting for 
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some excuse to lay hands on him. This 
innocent letter was tortured into the 
desired pretext. Opened and read by 
the authorities it was not difficult to 
assert that M. Kemalian's sister — ^a sub- 
ject of the Sultan — and Faith Eevere, 
the jiancie of Kaspar Seferiftn, were 
being employed to raise funds to aid and 
abet an Armenian insurrection, it merely 
required the alteration of the words 
'building the hospital' into 'preparing 
for hostilities; An Armenian rising 
planned secretly in London was a theme 
on which officialism could wax eloquent, 
and Faith Eevere's fearless right-doing 
was destined indeed to work great good, 
but at the cost of terrible suffering to 
herself. 
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MY FOURTH STAGE. 

So let it be. In God*s own might 
We gird us for the coming fight, 
And, strong in Him whose oanse is ours 
In conflict with unholy powers, 
We grasp the weapons He has given. 
The Light and Truth and Love of Heaven. 

Whittiee. 

I HAD now become even more powerful, 
and, like some guardian angel, was able 
to watch and to aid those to whom I 
was sent. How sorely they needed help, 
how terrible were the scenes through 
which we were called to live, I shudder 
to think of. And yet let no one mis- 
understand me when I say this — ^for in 
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spite of the horrors that went on, m spite 
of the indignation which all but those 
possessed by the devil must feel who 
witness cruelty and oppression, there 
was in the time of which I write much ' 
to fill one with joy and triumph — ay, 
and with thanksgiving to God who had 
given such power to men. To me, more- 
over, there was throughout that time 
the joy of conscious growth, the know- 
ledge that out of the sickening pain and 
misery was growing an irresistible power 
which in the right time must triumph 
over the present distress. 

One January evening Kaspar Seferi^n 
sat at work in his quiet room; he was 
correcting some of the papers which his 
students had sent in, arid his thoughts 
.were engrossed in scientific details, when 
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suddenly he was recalled to the troubled 
world in which he lived by a loud 
knocking at his door. Lupo, his dachs- 
hund, sprang up from the mat on which 
he had been sleeping and gave a series 
of short, angry barks. 

* Quiet, Lupo ! ' said his master, pat- 
ting the dog fondly. ' There are others 
in the house ; don't disturb yourself, I 
expect no visitors.' 

But as he said the words an uneasy 
gensation stole over him. 

'Perhaps,' he reflected, 'those dolts 
of zapties are coming to search my 
rooms for arms or seditious papers as 
they did in October and again in 
November. Well ! as the big man said 
when his little wife beat him, " It seems 
to give you satisfaction and it doesn't hurt 
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me I " They will find nothing seditious 
here.' 

The tramp of men's footsteps without 
drew nearer, then the door was thrown 
open, and the Professor found himself 
face to face with the same police 
who had visited him before. 'What! 
another search?' he said with an in- 
voluntary smile as he bowed to the 
zapti^s. ' You will find nothing here.' 

' We do not come to search, 
M. Seferi^n,' said the officer coldly, 
' but to arrest you.' 

Kaspar's brow contracted. 

' On what charge ? ' he asked, 
quickly. 

'On a charge of being concerned 
in the recently discovered seditious con- 
spiracy,' said the officer. 'It is well 
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known that this College is a nest of 
sedition.' 

The accusation was so absurd that 
Kaspar could only laugh. 

*My dear sir,' he said impatiently, 
'you may be ordered to say this, but 
surely in your heart you can't believe 
it?' 

'I am not here to argue with you, 
M. Seferi&n, but to arrest you,' said the 
officer, shortly. And Kaspar said no 
more, but stood watching the men as 
they ransacked his rooms. The students' 
scientific papers were apparently deemed 
seditious-looking documents, for they 
were confiscated, and after a long search 
in the book-shelves the officer contented 
himself with seizing the volume of 
Shakspere containing ' Hamlet ' and 
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* Macbeth ' and one of Walter Besant's 
novels, which bore the reprehensible 
title, ^ For Faith and Freedom.' 

' How I will make Faith laugh over 
this scene some day,' thought Kas|)ar ; 
and then with a sudden sinking of the 
heart he remembered that many inno- 
cent victims found their way into 
Turkish gaols, and never came out again 
alive. 

The street was deserted when he 
was led forth, save for large numbers 
of gendarmes. These, however, had 
patrolled the town night and day 
since the discovery of the so-called 
^conspiracy' — the posting of certain 
foolishly worded placards, probably the 
>v^ork: of ; a few hot-head^ young 
pCujjfks' who were chafing j against thd 
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misgovernment under whicli they suf- 
fered, but an offence which the authori- 
ties promptly put down to the Armenians. 
Kaspar was therefore not at all sur- 
prised by the aspect of the place, nor 
was he altogether surprised by his own 
arrest, for he knew that he had been 
more or less of a ' suspect ' since his 
rescue of Loossik from the Kurds in 
the previous summer. He was asto^ 
nished and dismayed, however, wh^n 
he found, on his arrival at the prison^ 
th^at M. Kemalian had also been 
arrested. 

'I^ is a^ I warned you,' said the 
elder man, shaking his head sorrowfully. 
' The first attack will be on the educa- 
tion of the country; they will tiy to 
hinder and check that, the teachers will 
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be victimised as they were in the <5ase 
of Bulgaria, and worse will follow/ 
*Husahadelu ChenkI' (We must not 
despair) said Kaspar, his dark liquid 
eyes shining with a hope and courage 
which brightened the dreary prison 
ceU. 

It was at first not so difficult to 
hope for speedy release ; nothing 
treasonable was found among the papers 
of either of the professors, but as the 
weary days dragged on Kaspar began 
to feel more and more depressed. At 
present there were no great hardships 
to undergo. They were able to pay 
their zapti^s to provide them with food, 
and to get them the necessary clothes; 
but the misery of the time was the utter 
solitude. They were kept in separate 
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rooms, and although Kaspar, finding the 
idleness intolerable, repeatedly begged 
for books or writing materials, they 
never appeared. The Governor invari- 
ably replied, ' You will have them,' but 
the promise, after the manner of Turkish 
promises, was not kept. 

The only employment he had was 
to listen to the talk of the prisoners in 
a neighbouring cell, and he several times 
overheard the officials promising to re- 
lease them if only they would say that 
the two professors were seditious men* 
Sometimes he could not help laughing 
at the contrast between the prisoners' 
miserable repetition of, 'But we know 
nothing against them,' and the bland 
and alluring promises of the wily Turks, 
as they mendaciously assured the poor 
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fellows that the Sultan had sent to ^ay 
be would pardon them if they would but 
implicate the professors. 

The only other rielief from his soli- 
tude was the constantly repeated exaiiiir 
nation before the great Eeshed Pasha, 
who had been sent down to inquire into 
the case. This man, at whose mfercy 
lay the entire district, was a murderer 
and an ex-brigand. He could neither 
read nor write, had never heard of New 
York, and with regard to some papers 
belonging to Kaspar published at Venice, 
inquired whether Venice was not a city 
in England! Every time Kaspar was 
brought before him he invariably said^ 
^Come, now, SeferiS.n, only confess that 
you wrote these placards, and the; 
Sultan will graciously par^P^ yo^-,' 
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* But I cannot confess it wh^i I 
never did it,' said Kaspar, quietly. 

' They were written with a cyclostyle, 
and there is a cyclostyle in the College,' 
said Eeshed Pasha. 'Yoii must have 
done it.' 

'The College cyclostyle is not the 
only one in the country,' said Kaspar, 
almost laughing. * It was not mine, 
and I never wrote with it in my life.' 
The examinations, in fact, were often 
highly humorous, though afterwards in 
his solitude Kaspar would feel half 
maddened to think that he was entirely 
in the power of this brutal, ignorant 
scoundrel. At length they were told 
that conclusive evidence of their guilt 
had been found, and the mockery of 
the examinations came to an end. The 

e2 
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twa professors were now allowed to 
share a room, and the comfort of 
havmg a friend to talk to was great. 
For a fortnight there was not much 
beyond the necessary hardships of an 
unjust imprisonment to complain of. But 
before long all this was changed. 

The two Armenians were roused from 
sleep one night, and led out of their 
cell. A wild hope that they were to be 
released sprang up in Kaspar's heart, 
but he was soon disillusioned. Heavy 
wooden manacles, which made any sort 
of movement impossible, and were so 
tight that they broke the skin, were 
fastened upon their wrists; they were 
. then placed in an open cart and driven 
away from the prison across the deso- 
late country. The moon was shining 
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brightly, and the snow-covered ground 
made it ahnost as light as day : Kaspar, 
who had turned sick and faint with pain 
when his torturing bonds had been put 
on, recovered a little as the keen wintry 
wind blew on him j it became before 
long his worst enemy, but at first it 
revived him. He sat up and looked 
about him ; in the distance he could see 
the town where three years before he 
had so hopefully begun his work as a 
teacher, the town where Oliver Neave 
and all his other friends were even now 
wondering, perhaps, what the fate of the 
two professors would be, where Lupo 
was probably whining for his absent 
master, where almost certainly letters 
from Faith awaited him. His breast 
heaved, he set his teeth hard and looked 
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in the other direction. Jagged, irregular 
mountains rose darkly against the pale 
moonlit sky ; in the frost the stars shone 
brightly, and the moon—^that same moon 
which shone upon Faith far away in 
London, and upon so many others in 
peaceful England who were wholly 
ignorant of the horrors of Turkish 
rule — ^looked serenely down from a 
dainty framework of little fleecy White 
cloudlets. 

' My God I ' he cried, ' Let the truth 
come to light ! Let me suffer the worst 
that can befall, if only through the pain 
this country's wrongs are revealed!' 

That awful journey seemed to both 
prisoners endless. The intense cold, the 
heavy, manacles which grew more in- 
tolerable as time wore on, the brutality 
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of their guard, all served to make those 
seventeen hours most terrible to endure. 
When ^bout ten o'clock on the following 
evening they reached their next gaol, 
they were more dead than alive ; 
M. Kemalian vainly entreated the autho- 
rities to remove their fetters, but the 
request was peremptorily refused, nor 
were they even allowed the comfort of a 
cell to themselves, but were thrust into 
a room whei:e, in a horrible atmosphere, 
the ordinary criminals of the place were 
confined. 

Kaspar, accustomed to Western civi^ 
lisation, and worn out with all he had 
imdergone, succumbed almost directly 
to the pestilential air. But when he 
came to himself in a few minutes he 
saw a scene which touched him pro^ 
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foundly. The Turkish prisoners on 
whom he had gazed with dread, and, on 
account of their uncleanliness, with 
secret loathing, had been aroused from 
sleep by their entrance, and now they 
stood about them with faces of astonish- 
ment, marvelling to find men in their 
position thrust into the common gaol, 
and putting many questions to them as 
to the length of their journeys, and the 
manacles which they wore. One Mus^ 
sulman, Mourad by name— he was a 
murderer, but was not without kindli- 
ness of heart — took a special fancy to 
the young Professor, and his words 
apparently carried weight with the other 
prisoners. 

^ They are Armenians,' he exclaimed^ 
* but have done nothing amiss, they say: 
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That may very well be. But it is not 
alone the Armenians that . the* Govern- 
ment ill-treat. Are not we ourselves 
oppressed, and over-taxed, and ruled as 
badly as a people can be ruled? And 
do these men look like conspirators ? 
Pah ! Our Governors are fools ! These 
are learned men, and peaceable as sheep. 
Let us light the fire and warm them, and 
give them food.' The miscellaneous col- 
lection of thieves and other miscreants 
listened to Mourad's words, and having, 
in common with many of the poorer 
Turks, much real good-nature, they set 
to work with a will and did all that 
could be done for the Armenians. 

A heavy fall of snow during the 
night prevented their departure the next 
day, they gathered from their gaolers 
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that they were to be taken to a distant 
town for their trial, but no particulars 
were given, nor were they allowed to 
have any facilities for preparing their 
defence. Indeed, as a matter of fact, 
they were suffering too acutely to be 
able to think much about the future* 
Sleep was impossible, and after five days 
of the manacles, they implored the Go- 
vernor to take them off. 

' But if I do, he replied, I shaU only 
have to put you in iron collars.' . 

Kaspar thought that would be still 
worse, but while he paused, Mourad the 
murderer * surreptitiously approached 
him and whispered : ' The collars are 
better.' He took the friendly hint^and 
asked for the change, which proved a 
little more endurable. 
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' I never expected to part so reluc- 
tantly with a Turk,' he reflected, when 
at length they were removed from the 
gaol and he had taken a friendly fare- 
well of Mourad. ' Neither the difference 
in race, nor the difference of creed, need 
hinder. us from living peaceably enough 
together, it is the accursed meddling of 
the officials, the deliberate effort of the 
Government to stir up strife between 
us, . that is at the bottom of all our 
troubles.' 

Musing thus, and thinking sorrow-' 
fully enough of all that Faith must be 
suffering on his account, Kaspar and his 
companion were taken to their next 
prison, where, much to their sorrow,^ 
they found several of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, who were apparently to. be 
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brought to trial at the same tune and 
place. Some had been charged with 
sedition, others were ^ suspects/ and two 
of them were accused of the assassina- 
tion of a Turkish officer, whose cruelties 
were notorious, and who had been shot 
one night in the previous autunm. 

' We are all to be tried at the same 
time,' said M. Kemalian gravely. 'De- 
pend upon it, Kaspar, we shall never 
come alive out of this.' 

'Why?' said Kaspar, indignantly. 
' What possible evidence can there be to 
convict us?' 

'My son,' said the pastor quietly, 
' there is not a shred of evidence, but if 
our death is desired, you may be sure 
the evidence will be made.' 

Kaspar turned pale — not at the 
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thought of death, but at that more 
awful thought which had perplexed him 
long ago— could he remain firm and 
silent under torture? 
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MY FIFTH STAGE. 

Yet there are hniDan duties, human needs, 
Love, charity, self-sacrifice, pure deeds. 
Tender affections, helpful service, war 
Waged against tyranny, fraud, suffering, crime : 
These ever strengthening with the strength of time. 
Exalt man higher than fabled angels are. 

John Addington Stmonds. 

Never can I forget the contrast between 
the Turkish gaol, where I left Kaspar 
Seferi^n and his fellow-countrymen, and 
the quiet little house near Netting Hill 
Gate, where Faith Eevere and her father 
had taken up their quarters. 

The invalid seemed a trifle better, 
there was something resigned and peace- 
ful about his worn face as he lay on his 
couch by the fire, while Faith arranged 
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some hot-house flowers which had been 
sent to her that morning by Mrs. Par- 
rant. She knew nothing of the awful 
trouble that was hanging Over her, for 
in this case the proverb had falsified 
itself. iVom the Sultan's dominions ill- 
news does not, as a rule, fly apace, it is 
hushed up as long as possible, and 
garbled arid long-delayed telegrams, con- 
fiscated letters and other hindrances had 
combined to keep Paith unconscious of 
all that had been passing in Vosd^n. 

She arranged flowers as she did 
everything, daintily, and she sang mean- 
time in a clear, fresh voice the stirring 
song which had kindled a glow of 
enthusiasm in her own country — 

John Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave, 
< But his soul is marching on ! 
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There was evidently a good deal of 
the John Brown spirit animating Faith 
Kevere. You would have known that 
directly had you watched her dusky 
grey eyes, with their quiet, dauntless 
expression. It was good to hear her 
sing. The old doctor's face lighted up, 
the canary in the window trilled its 
loudest accompaniment, and the servant, 
cleaning plate in the basement, seemed 
to catch the infection, as she joined in 
the chorus and rubbed the spoons and 
forks so vigorously that for once the 
lodging-house dinner-table presented a 
respectable appearance. 

Presently a visitor came to the door. 
It was Mme. Lichtenberger, M. Kema- 
lian's sister. 

* What ! more collecting ! ' said Faith. 
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*I thought our work was done.' Then 
she paused in dismay, for something 
in her visitor's face warned her that 
trouble was at hand. *You bring bad 
news,' she said. 'Tell me quickly, 
Kaspar ' 

'Is arrested, is in prison; and my 
brother also,' said Mrs. Lichtenberger, 
looking with something like terror at 
her companion's colourless face. Paith 
stood motionless ; her dilated eyes had a 
strange, far-away look in them; almost 
it seemed as if for the time she had 
gone to that distant Turkish gaol. 

Even the invalid who noticed so little 
was roused and alarmed. 

' Faith r he cried, 'don't look like 
that, or you will break my heart. Come 
here, my daughter/ 

F 
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That appeal roused her. She went 
to him, and knelt by his couch and 
cried like a child. 

'What shall I do, father?' she 
sobbed. *0h, is there nothing I could 
do?' 

'See the American ambassador,' he 
suggested. 

She started up and promptly dried 
her tears. 

'Why, yes; of course. He will 
advise us. Let us come this moment.' 

Mme. Lichtenberger was only too 
glad to accompany her ; but the ambas- 
sador, though he received them most 
kindly, could do little for them. What- 
ever help could be given could best be 
given by the .British GovemuGient, he 
thought ; and he counselled them to go 
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persistently to the Lobby of the House 
of Commons and to interest as many of 
the members as they could in the 
Armenian Professors. 

Mme. Lichtenberger's letter con- 
tained few details, but it told of the 
suspicion which had fallen on all con- 
nected with the College, and of the 
grievous trouble which had overtaken 
them. It seemed probable that an ex- 
tremely small and insignificant secret 
society had really existed in Vosddn, 
and the authorities had made the pre- 
posterous charge that Mardiros Ke- 
malian and Kaspar Seferidn were the 
originators of this society, and had 
written the seditious placards which had 
caused such a stir among the Turkish 
authorities. Grave fears were enter- 

p2 
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tained as to the treatment the Arme- 
nians were likely to receive in prison, 
but no definite information had yet been 
received by their friends, in spite of 
every efibrt they had made. 

Such was the story which Faith and 
her companion had to lay before the 
EngUsh members of Parliament during 
the weary weeks and months that fol- 
lowed. 

The first man they sought was the 
member for Greyshot — ^Uterally the only 
member Faith knew. 

A feeUng of hope and good cheer 
took possession of her when, after weary 
waiting, the official called out the name 
of * Mr. Farrant,' and she and her com- 
panion walked up the long lane of 
expectant people to a tall, dark-com- 
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plexioned man, in whose strong, manly 
face and hazel eyes she could read a 
fearless sympathy, an eagerness to help, 
a subtle power to discern the true from 
the false. 

Donovan Farrant was the terror of 
all impostors, but a tower of strength to 
the oppressed. He listened to their 
tale, read the letter from Vosd^n, 
and promised to do all in his power. 
He contrived somehow to cheer them, 
not so much by what he said, as by 
what he was. Through him they seemed 
to gain fresh hope of human beings in 
general. Surely the heartless indif- 
ference they had been inclined to charge 
EngUshmen with was no true thing. 
Here, at any rate, was one man who 
really cared, really meant to work for 
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the protection of the Armenians. Why 
should they despair of the rest? 

Donovan Farrant was a well-known 
Liberal. They resolved next to try a 
Conservative, and were advised to seek 
Sir Henry Worthington, the member for 
Eilchester. 

From him also they received just the 
same courteous kindliness and genuine 
help. He was quite an elderly man, an 
admirable type of a country Tory of the 
best sort. There was something so be- 
nign in his face and manner, something 
so sensible and moderate in his talk, that 
Faith quite lost her heart to him. 

' Oh,' she said hopefully to her com- 
panion, 4f both sides of the English 
House of Commons are like that we shall 
soon get something done.' 
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Unfortunately they were not all men 
of that sort. There were so many who 
speciously promised, but did nothing ; 
there were others who were sceptical as 
to the truth of the whole matter, and 
there were some who did not want to be 
bothered, being full of their own pet 
schemes and projects. Once, as two 
men passed near her. Faith overheard a 
scrap of conversation which cut her to 
the heart. 

' The pretty American girl ? ' said the 
penetrating voice of the member for 
Queenborough, in reply to a question 
from his friend. ' Oh, she and her com- 
panion almost live in the lobby. They 
even tried to enlist me in the cause of 
these Armenian prisoners! What were 
the fellows' names ? One reminded me 
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of a patent soap — Sapolio— or something 
of that sort, and the other sounded like 
Murderous Chameleon — an uncommonly 
good name for him, too, I daresay; I 
detest the Armenians.' 

And with a noisy laugh at his own 
wit the member for Queenborough passed 
on, quite unaware that Faith Severe had 
heard all. 

It seemed a trifling thing to upset 
one who had such bitter suffering to 
endure, but it is just the little spiteful 
stings of life that try people. Tears rose 
to Faith's eyes. She was glad that they 
were about to go home, and, parting 
hurriedly from Mme. Lichtenberger, she 
made her way through the underground 
passage that leads from the Houses of 
Parliament to the Westminster Bridge 
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Station, pausing for a moment to dry her 
eyes in the friendly gloom. The sound 
of approaching footsteps made her has- 
tily put back her handkerchief, but not 
before Max Hereford, the member for 
Firdale, had seen her and drawn his own 
conclusions. He had been of no small 
service to her, and paused now to ask if 
she had received any fresh news, and to 
introduce his wife. 

Their kindly sympathy quickly re- 
stored Faith's courage. Here were two 
people who really understood, whose 
sympathy was, moreover, practical not 
sentimental. They were willing and 
anxious to work for the oppressed, what- 
ever their race, whatever their creed, 
and as Faith looked into the clear depths 
of Mrs. Hereford's blue eyes, she was 
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carried to a region where the wasp-like 
words of men like the member for 
Queenborough fail to hurt. 

Patiently and unfalteringly she went 
on with her work, striving and praying 
for her lover's deUverance ; and by each 
effort she made, by each new heart she 
touched, by each new voice she enlisted 
in Armenia's behalf, I grew stronger and 
stronger, though when tired and de- 
pressed she often fancied her labour was 
all in vain. 
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MY SIXTH STAGE 

But grant to me there, unto all beholders 

Bare to the skies, 
To stand with bleeding hands and feet and shoulders. 

And rapt, unflinching eyes. 
And locked lips, yielding to the question-holders 

Nor moanings, nor beseechings, nor replies. 

H. E. Hamilton King. 

One of the things which perplexed me 
most as I watched humanity was the 
extraordinary slowness with which one 
man is able in imagination to put him- 
self into the place of another. When 
actually confronted with some cruel deed 
most men worthy of the name would be 
stirred into prompt action, but when 
they heard of cruelty and oppression 
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they were wonderfully slow to realise 
their responsibility, and would go calmly 
on eating and drinking and enjoying 
themselves without stirring a finger in 
defence of the weak. It was not that 
they were heartless, but merely that they 
never trained themselves to realise the 
unseen. Of course, too, there were some 
who deliberately tried not to realise lest 
their personal ease should be interfered 
with. But I think the majority were 
genuinely stolid, and had allowed their 
imaginative faculties to rust unused. 
And, as a matter of fact, a rusty and dis- 
used imagination is quite as dangerous 
as a wild and diseased one. 

Most terrible was the contrast be- 
tween the gaiety of London in the height 
of the season and the Turkish prison in 
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which upon my return I found Kaspar 
and M. Kemalian. The 'Armenian pri- 
soners were all suffering terribly from 
the heat, for Armenia is a country where 
there are great extremes of climate, and 
though while travelling across the snow- 
covered country in the winter they had 
been half frozen, as the spring advanced 
they found the heat even more dreadful. 
They were, when I rejoined them, in 
a prison ward about twenty feet square ; 
the dirt of the place was indescribable, 
it was the living-room of forty prisoners, 
some of them Turks, some Armenians, 
many of them criminals ; here they were 
kept night and day, here, too, many of 
them had to cook their food. The two 
professors, men of culture and refine- 
ment, suffered much. Kaspar, who had 
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spent the greater part of his life amid 
the comforts of Western civilisation, felt 
the horrors of their present situation 
with special bitterness, and every day he 
grew more weak and ill. 

The Turkish officials observed this, 
and, with their habitual cunning, re- 
solved to use his failing health for their 
own ends. The death of one Armenian 
more or less, while awaiting his trial in 
prison, mattered nothing at all to them. 
And if before his death they could drag 
from him evidence which would im- 
plicate some of the students at Vosd&n, 
or force him to bear false witness against 
M. Kemalian, much would be gained, 
and they would receive special rewards 
for their usefulness. 

To me the awful cruelty of some of 
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these Turks was a subject of amazement 
and perplexity. Many of them seemed 
to lose every noble instinct when dealing 
with the Armenian Christians, or, as 
they considered them, * dogs of infidels/ 
And there is surely nothing in this 
strange world more incomprehensible 
than the actual delight which some men 
and women take in cruelty. 

One morning Kaspar was sitting list- 
lessly in the prison ward listening to the 
talk of an old Turkish barber named 
Osman, a thief, who had shown the two 
professors some little civility, when he 
was summoned unexpectedly by two of 
the Zapti^s. 

*Am I to see the governor?' in- 
quired Kaspar, wondering why he alone 
was summoned. 
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*You are to be examined,' said the 
Zapti^s, with a meaning glance at each 
other. 

Kaspar's blood ran cold, and although 
he was courageous by nature his heart 
beat quickly as with a hurried word of 
farewell to his companions he left the 
ward and followed his guard into a 
dreary dungeon, the very look of which 
seemed to chill any hope. 

I have no intention of describing 
what he was made to suffer, for the 
details could not fitly be put into words, 
nor is it helpful to dwell on horrors. 
The Turks thought that their victim, 
already worn and weakened by im- 
prisonment, anxiety, and pain would 
quickly yield, but they did not under- 
stand that Kaspar Seferi&n had inherited 
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the dauntless patience, the marvellous 
fortitude of a race which has survived 
the persecution of centuries. 

Had it not been that I realised more 
and more clearly as the awful hours 
passed how nobly strong a man be- 
comes when for truth's sake he endures, 
how he grows thus into the Divine like- 
ness which is the only badge of that free 
service, I could not have borne the 
sight of the fiendish cruelty with which 
he was treated. 

But there was always the strong, 
beautiful side to the picture, the charac- 
ter of the man developing, unfolding, 
with each brave refusal to drag the 
innocent into danger; and, ever as he 
refused to utter the lie which would 
have saved him from torment, I grew 

G 
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stronger and stronger. For a whole 
week he remamed in the dungeon, ex- 
amined by torture at intervals, and kept 
with very little food. But I noticed 
that he had a way of escape which his 
tormentors knew nothing about. When 
from exhaustion he slept, or when, as 
often happened, he lost consciousness for 
a time after enduring all that a human 
being can endure, his brain was filled 
with happy visions and thoughts utterly 
removed from his present condition. 
Sometimes he was in his old Armenian 
home, and imagined himself a boy again. 
More often he was living again in 
America; once when the Zapti^s were 
throwing cold water over him to revive 
him, I saw that in his dream he was 
skating with Faith Eevere on a wintry 
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day and enjoying the fresh keen air ; 
and at another time, when the Governor 
came into the place and spoke to the 
guards, Kaspar, lying in a dead faint, 
was back in the old life across the ocean, 
sitting in Trinity Church at Boston amid 
a great crowd of men, while Phillips 
Brooks spoke of the man who over- 
cometh and is made a pillar in God's 
temple. 

The Governor came and looked at 
him. 

' It is of no use,' he said, ' we shall 
get nothing from him. The cursed 
obstinacy of these Armenians is enough 
to try the temper of the mildest man. 
Here are instructions just come that we 
are not to push things too far. It seems 
that the British Ambassador is taking 

g2 
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up the case of the Professors. Carry 
SeferiS.n back to the others ; as soon as 
he is able to travel the prisoners will be 
sent on to Galaria to be tried.' 

M, Kemalian, who had suffered ter- 
rible anxiety oil his friend's account 
during this week, gave an exclamation of 
relief when two of the Zapti^s came into 
the ward, carrying the prisoner between 
them. He was at any rate alive, for as 
they threw him down with rough care- 
lessness on the dirty floor, a moan of 
pain escaped him, and he partly re- 
covered consciousness. 

'For God's sake kill me outright,' 
he groaned. 

The Zapties laughed and went out 
of the room, while M. Kemalian and 
the other prisoners drew near with 
eager questions. 
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But Kaspar, who was only conscious 
of pain, imagined himself stiU under 
examination. 

* I know nothing against them, no- 
thing,' he gasped. * There was no in- 
surrection plotted. How could they 
rise ? ' 

*Be at rest, Seferian,' said the pas- 
tor. *They can torture you no more. 
See, you are with us. Where have you 
been all these days?' 

* In hell with devils,' said Kaspar, 
opening his eyes for a moment, and 
languidly glancing from one face to 
another in the little group, then drowsily 
closing them in utter exhaustion. * But 
it's all true, Kemalian,' he added in a 
minute dreamily, * what you used to say 
about pain.' 
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'What do you mean?' said his 
friend, much moved as he looked at the 
young face haggard with suffering. 

'God is nearer then,' said Kaspar, 
scarcely above his breath. ' Tell Faith. 
It will comfort her.' 

After that cold waters seemed to 
close over him, and to quench the pain ; 
he was sliding away from his com- 
panions into peace. 

' He is dying,' said M. Kemalian in 
a choked voice. 

'No, no,' said old Osman, *not so 
fast. We will save him yet,' and squat- 
ting down on the floor he began to 
chafe the feet of the prisoner. 

' Let me be, good friend,' said Kas- 
par, faintly. 'It is better so.' 

But the kindly old thief was de- 
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termined to do all that could be done, 
and thanks to M. Kemalian's care in 
feeding him, and to Osman's wonderful 
dexterity in a sort of massage or sham- 
pooing process, the prisoner's strained 
muscles and tortured nerves and over- 
wrought brain were by degrees soothed. 
There came to him, moreover, Nature's 
best healer — sleep. Through all the noise 
and heat and discomfort of the prison he 
slept like a child, and old Osman watched 
over him with the pride of a profes- 
sional nurse, and dealt out destruction 
to the tormenting flies and insects with 
which the place swarmed, lest they 
should rouse him from the profound 
slumber into which he had fallen. 
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MY SEVENTH STAGE 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 

decide, 
In the strife of Tmth with Falsehood, for the good 

or evil side ; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each 

the bloom or blight. 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 

upon the right. 
And the choice goes by for ever 'twixt that darkness 

and that light. 
Hast thon chosen, my people, on whose party thou 

shalt stand 
Ere the Doom &om its worn sandals shakes the dust 

against our land ? 
Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet 'tis Truth alone 

is strong, 
And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her 

throng 
Troops of beautiful tall angels, to enshield her from 

all wrong. — Lowell. 

Being young and strong, Kaspar re- 
covered, and was before long able to 
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be moved to Galaria. Moreover, as it 
was not expedient that he should look 
too much of a wreck at the trial, the 
authorities relaxed the harshness of 
his treatment. In the gaol where the 
prisoners were finally lodged, he was 
allowed to walk about in the courtyard, 
and the fresh air revived him greatly. 
But what did hun more good than all 
this was that a ray of hope began to 
lighten his darkness; during an in- 
terview with the Vali, a fair and upright 
man, free from the vices of the old 
Turkish school of officials, he was led to 
think that the authorities believed in 
his innocence, and he was cheered im- 
mensely by hearing that his friends were 
doing their utmost for him. 

But the hope was soon quenched in 
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utter darkness. The trial, from which 
he had expected so mucJi, proved to be 
a mere mockery. The two Professors 
were not allowed to call any of their 
witnesses, and although not one single 
proof of their guilt could be found, it 
was evidently an arranged thing that 
they should be convicted. As for the 
Vali, unable to see justice done and un- 
willing to countenance the atrocious 
proceedings, he could only announce 
that owing to illness it was impossible 
for him to be present. 

In amazement and indignation, 
Kaspar listened to the verdict and 
sentence. The Court found Mardiros 
Kemalian and Kaspar Seferi&n guilty of 
high treason. They were condemned 
to death. 
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Before the sentence could be carried 
out, however, the trial had to be taken 
to the Court of Cassation at Constanti- 
nople, but the prisoners felt sure that it 
would only confirm the verdict. There 
remained still the hope that the Sultan 
might be induced to yield to the pro- 
tests and appeals that poured in upon 
him ; but they dared not build upon 
this, and began quietly to prepare for 
death. It seemed to Kaspar like the 
beginning of the end, when they were 
once more put in irons. However, this 
only lasted for a week, and then, owing 
to some remonstrance from without, 
the irons were removed, and they were 
allowed to spend their last days in com- 
parative ease. Before long, they were 
told that the Court of Cassation had con- 
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firmed their sentence. To Kaspar, some 
weeks ago, death would have seemed a 
welcome release. Tortured and utterly 
exhausted he had longed for the end of 
the strife, but now that he was re- 
covered, now with youth and strength 
in his veins, and in his breast a pas- 
sionate love for Faith Eevere, it was 
hard to die. 

Just when he was at this stage he 
and Professor Kemalian were one day 
summoned into the presence of an official 
they had not yet seen. The moment, 
which Kaspar had once told Oliver Neave 
he dreaded, had come. He breathed 
hard, but clung to me with a desperate 
tenacity. 

They were offered life and liberty if 
they would accept Mahommed. 
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* No,' said Professor Kemalian quietly. 

* I have promised to serve Jesus Christ, 
and will be true to Him/ 

* Truth, what is truth?' said the 
mocking Zeitgeist in Kaspar's ear. 

* Plenty of good Mahommedans, think of 
Mourad and old Osman! Eemember 
the Vali of this very place ! Besides, why 
quibble about a few words ? Your life 
is at stake ! What is truth ? ' 

And then a strange thing happened. 
For the mocking question called up before 
him the vivid picture of a trial scene, of 
a judge who had asked * What is truth ? ' 
while all the time the very Truth, the 
Incarnate Word of God, was standing as 
a prisoner in the Judgment Hall. 

Kaspar Seferi&n forgot all about his 
present surroundings, he saw only this 
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inward vision, was conscious only of a 
strong presence by whose might he was 
even now in this Turkish gaol a free 
man, with the power of an endless life, 
though sentenced to death. 

The Turkish officer had not been un- 
observant of the struggle through which 
he passed. 'The pastor won't budge, 
but we shall have this young fellow who 
cares for nothing but books,' he thought. 
' There is no need to speak, Seferi^n,' he 
said, in a friendly tone. ' Just hold up 
your forefinger.' 

This was the sign which meant, ' I 
believe in the One God and in Mahommed 
his prophet.' 

But Kaspar's struggle was over: he 
was strong enough to defy all the powers 
ofheU. 
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' I follow Christ,' he said with a frank 
naturalness of manner which startled the 
hearers, ' and am ready to die.' 

Then a great joy filled me, and I 
smiled to think of those first days of 
infancy at St. Beatenberg. How small 
and insignificant had my power been 
then ; how strong to aid had I now 
grown through the courage and fearless 
truth of martyr souls ! 

The two Professors were taken back 
to their companions, and spent the re- 
mainder of their time in preparation for 
the end. Kaspar wrote a farewell letter 
to Faith Kevere and to his friend Oliver 
Neave. Then one morning they were 
told to make ready. 

For the last time they joined together 
in prayer with their fellow-countrymen, 
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who shared the same room, and parting 
from them were led forth — ^was it for 
execution, or was it perhaps merely for 
a final examination ? 

Kaspar began to think he must be 
dreaming, when he found himself stand- 
ing in the Konak once more and heard 
that the Sultan had pardoned them, and 
had commuted their sentence to perpetual 
exile. They would be conveyed at once 
from the prison at Galaria, permission 
being given to their friends and relations 
to see them, and they would the next day 
be put on board a steamer bound for 
Brindisi, after which they were at liberty 
to go where they liked. 

The sudden reversal was so over- 
powering that they could neither of them 
take in the glad news. They moved 
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like men just awaking from sleep. It 
was not until they reached their destina- 
tion and met their friends that Kaspar 
began to realise things. 

' It is all through the untiring work 
of Mme. Lichtenberger and Miss Severe 
that you are both saved,' said Oliver 
Neave. 'They absolutely forced the 
British Government to speak out. I 
suppose you will go to London at once. 
Take my advice and don't travel too fast, 
old fellow, for you look as if a puff of 
wind would blow you away.' 

'Well, naturally prison life doesn't 
tend to fatten a man,' said Kaspar, laugh- 
ing for the first time for many a month. 
'My lode-star will draw me to London 
pretty quickly, I fancy. But oh, Neave, 
there are our fellow-prisoners still eating 

H 
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their hearts out, still in misery ; we must 
work our very hardest for them.' 

The two friends parted sorrowfully, 
for they knew only too well that dark 
days were in store for Armenia. 

The last remembrance of his native 
land which Kaspar carried away was the 
injunction of the Turkish guard, who 
parted with them at Brindisi. 

' Do not forget,' he said to the exiles, 
' to pray daily for our gracious sovereign 
the Sultan, who by his clemency has set 
you free.' 

The two innocent men, who were 
being dismissed from their country, from 
their work, and from their friends, bowed 
courteously and promised to comply with 
this command. 

'For indeed,' said Kaspar, as he 
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walked with a glad sense of liberty on 
the free ItaUan soil, ' There is not upon 
all the earth a man who stands more in 
need of it — none that will have more to 
answer for in the next world.' 



h2 
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THE AFTERMATH 

Dive through the stormy surface of the flood 
To the great current flowing underneath ; 
Explore the countless springs of silent good ; 
So shall the truth be better understood, 
And thy grieved spirit brighten strong in faith. 

Wordsworth. 

It was Gladys Farrant who brought the 
good news. One sultry July evening, 
Faith Kevere was sitting beside her 
father's couch, chatting in her own 
brave fashion, hiding her grief lest it 
should trouble his peace and add to his 
sufferings, when there came a knock at 
the front door, and quick steps without. 
' A visitor ! ' she exclaimed. ' I will 
see whether it is anyone who will not 
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bother you, father ; and if it proves to 
be a bore, why that bore shall be de- 
coyed into the next room/ 

Her heart throbbed painfully, for she 
knew that Kaspar lay under sentence of 
death, and only the previous day Dono- 
van Farrant had brought her word that 
the interview between the Prime Minister 
and the Turkish Ambassador, with re- 
gard to the Armenian Professors, had 
been far from satisfactory. For a mo- 
ment her heart died within her when 
she saw Mrs. Farrant coming up the 
stairs. 

' Men always send a woman to break 
bad news,' she thought to herself. 

But the next instant Gladys Farrant's 
sunshiny face was raised to hers, and she 
felt herself folded in motherly arms. 
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* Can you bear good news, dear,' said 
a fresh mellow voice. 'They are free, 
and can choose the place of their exile.' 

Faith listened breathlessly, while 
Mrs. Farrant told of the telegram just 
received by the Prime Minister. 

'And you have lost your place in 
the Ladies' Gallery on purpose to bring 
us word, though I know you specially 
wanted to be there to-night,' said Faith, 
gratefully. 

' My husband couldn't come himself,' 
said Gladys, 'and I was only too de- 
lighted to be the bearer of such a mes- 
sage. It isn't every day that one gets 
such a chance.' 

She thought to herself that it was 
seldom indeed anybody had the chance 
of seeing a sight so touching as the 
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rapturous relief of the American girl's 
sweet face. 

*I must tell my father very care- 
fully,' was Faith Kevere's first remark, 
' and then, oh, do let us come to Mme. 
Lichtenberger ; she has been terribly 
anxious about her brother.' 

Those were glad days of expectation 
in the little house at Notting Hill, and 
at length after many telegrams and 
letters came the afternoon when Kaspar 
SeferiS.n himself arrived. 

Dr. Eevere was asleep, for the day 
was hot, and he had been suffering more 
than usual all the morning. Faith, sit- 
ting in the window with her needle- 
work, saw the cab drive up and Kaspar's 
well-known figure alight, then she stole 
from the room and flew downstairs to 
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greet him, forgetting all the pain and 
the weary waiting and the torturing 
anxiety, as she felt his arms round her. 

' My beloved,' he said, ' it is through 
you that we were saved from death.' 

* I only wearied them in the lobby 
with my perpetual coming, Uke the im- 
portunate widow,' she said, smiling 
through her tears ; ' one has to keep 
hammering away at a thing for a long, 
long while before the English can be 
stirred. Oh, let me look at you, Kas- 
par, I have hardly seen you yet.' 

He laughed, kissing her again and 
again, then submitting to her scrutiny. 

On his wrists she could see the scars 
left by the heavy manacles he had worn 
in the earlier days of his imprisonment, 
and she caught a glimpse of more recent 
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wounds, which he would not explain to 
her. 

He was pale, and thin, and large- 
eyed ; but the face, which had formerly- 
been just that of a clever handsome 
Oriental, had wonderfully developed in 
expression, had gained in strength and 
fearless sincerity far more than it had 
lost in mere beauty of colouring. 

That evening, when they had quietly 
talked over the past, and he had told 
her all that would bear telling of his 
prison life, they naturally began to think 
of the future. 

'If the Powers in the least realised 
the horrors that are going on — the 
frightful injustice and oppression under 
which our countrymen have so long 
suffered, they would insist on reform,' 
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said Kaspar. ' They would not weakly- 
content themselves with promises of 
amendment, which are not worth the 
paper they are written on, but would see 
that the work is done. Until they do 
that, there is no hope for Armenia, and 
unless they do it promptly every stu- 
dent of history can prophesy what will 
happen.' 

'But you and I, Kaspar, what can 
we do? — ^we who have not even a 
vote.' 

' Dearest, we have tongues and pens,* 
he said. ' We can use them for Arme- 
nia, and so can all lovers of truth and 
justice. The English think much of 
their great poet, but how many of them 
are prepared to carry his words into 
practice. 
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" And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence " ? ' 

In the autumn Kaspar Seferian and 
Faith Eevere were married. Kaspar 
found educational work in London, by 
which he earned a liveUhood, and all 
their leisure was devoted to the Ar- 
menian cause. They were happy, as 
workers and lovers usually are; but 
there was much that was sad in their 
lives, because they were constantly con- 
fronted with suffering, which their ut- 
most efforts could do little to alleviate. 
Dr. Eevere grew feebler day by day, and 
ever from Armenia, as the months and 
years rolled by, came sadder news. 
The horrors that had for so long been 
perpetrated with more or less secrecy, 
and on a small scale, were now done in 
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the open light of day ; thousands of 
defenceless men, women, and children 
were butchered like sheep — or rather 
with an atrocious, a fiendish cruelty 
which would not be tolerated in a 
slaughter-house. 

And as they learnt the horrible 
details the hearts of Faith and Kaspar 
burnt within them, and there came times 
when Kaspar thought he would rather 
have died under torture in his Turkish 
gaol than have been spared to hear in 
a foreign land of the massacre of his 
countrymen. He felt thus when he 
saw the selfish indifference of the other 
nations ; when he heard the idle and 
heartless and ignorant talk of fashion- 
able loungers ; when he could not induce 
over-fed lovers of luxury to contribute 
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to the Armenian KeKef Fund ; when he 
found national jealousies thwarting and 
hindering the aid that should have come 
promptly from all civilised people. 

But it was not for long that the 
spirit of despair could triumph over a 
man who had gone through such a 
martyrdom. He knew in his heart that 
Truth was great and would prevail, and 
with Faith beside him he went on his 
way, fearlessly speaking for his fellow- 
countrymen, and everywhere enlisting 
sympathy on their behalf. 

I sometimes wish they could see how 
through their brave right-doing I grow 
more and more powerful day by day ; 
how, as each fresh heart comes within 
their influence, energies which they 
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scarcely dream of are unlocked and 
brought into use. 

In peaceful houses of worship as 
prayers ascend for Armenia ; in men and 
women, the temples of God, as they go 
about their work of relief and charity ; 
in the patient drudgery of all who labour 
in quiet ways to bring home the truth 
to those most nearly concerned, I, the 
deliverer of those two, grow stronger for 
the deliverance of the many. 

Faith cheers her husband in his 
hours of depression, and still hopes 
against hope for the time when, laying 
aside all selfish fears, forgetting all past 
jealousies and quarrels, the Powers will 
free the Christians of the East from their 
intolerable state of bondage. When the 
appalling thought of those 70,000 
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massacred Armenians comes to torture 
Kaspar, she still speaks comforting 
words. She shows him how it has ever 
proved true that the 'blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church,' and 
that perchance by this noble army the 
cold indifference of nominal Christians 
will be overcome, and the nations will 
rise to newness of life. She is true to 
her own name, and her faith is well 
founded. 

For it is ever thus ; and just as by the 
fearless right-doing of those most nearly 
connected with my first seven stages, the 
preservation of Loossik and the rescue 
from prison and death of Mardiros 
Kemalian and Kaspar Seferidn had been 
brought about, so to all eternity in ever- 
widening circles of influence the fear- 
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less right-doing of each individual soul, 
the fearless right-doing of each nation, 
shall make possible the triumph of that 
mighty DeUverer — the Spirit of Truth. 



THE END. 
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AUTHOE'S NOTE 

Although the characters here depicted are, 
of course, fictitious, reference to the following 
list of authorities will show that the picture I 
have drawn is by no means exaggerated :— 

The five Parliamentary Blue-books deal- 
ing with the Armenian question, particularly 
^Turkey, No. 3 (1896), Correspondence re- 
lating to the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey' 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode). Price 2s. 

^England's Kesponsibihty towards Ar- 
menia.' By the Eev. Canon Malcolm MacColl 
(Longmans, Green & Co.). Price 6d. 

The Publications of the Information 
(Armenia) Bureau (3 Essex Court, Temple, 
E.C.). 

*The Armenian Crisis.' By F. Davis 
Greene (Hodder & Stoughton). Price 3s. 6d. 
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* Our Eesponsibilities for Turkey.' By the 
Duke of Argyll (John Murray). Price 3«. &d. 

* The Case for the Armenians.' By F. S. 
Stevenson, M.P., President of the Anglo- 
Armenian Association. 

The profits of the 'Autobiography of a 
Truth ' will be given to the Duke of West- 
minster for the Armenian Belief Fund, and 
readers wishing to give practical help are 
reminded that subscriptions should be sent 
to the Honorary Treasurer at Grosvenor 
House, London, W. 

Edna Lyall. 

Eastbourne : July 1896. 
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